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•John Baley of 
Cerritos College, on 
retirement develop- 
ments, p. 39 

• FACCC Executive 
Director Jonathan 
Lightman, on the 
colleges’ recent 
media attention, 
p.9 

•John McFarland of 
Sierra College, on 
two books about 
affirmative action, 
p. 31 

• Margaret Quan of 
Diablo Valley 
College, on national 
attention for part- 
time faculty, p. 38 

• Carolyn Russell of 
Rio Hondo College, 
on helping advance 
faculty advocacy, p. 7 

• 1999 FACCC 
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faculty hiring and 
retirement, p. 20 

• New gifts offered: 
Member-Get- A- 
Member campaign, 
p. 27 



Capitol Comments 

Read what lawmakers say about community colleges 
in response to the Third FACCCTS Legislator Poll, p. 10 
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I understand. 
What's next? 



Am I the only 
one that 
, doesn't get it? 



today's lecture? 




... Find out now through a nonver- 
bal and easy to use interactive 
technique. Don’t wait until the 
midterm when it’s too late. 

Administer multiple choice tests 
with immediate results using the 
Perception Analyzer™: 

© Immediately displays number of 
correct answers per question per 
student which focuses the students' 
attention and measures student 
comprehension. 

© Easily prints scored results per 
student which minimizes grading 
time for the instructor. 



www.clnfo.com 
800-769-0906 
503-225-8418 
503-225-8400 fax 
cis@cinfo.com 
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Community Colleges/Technical Schools Job List. Over 
1,400 faculty and administrative positions monthly 
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Advertise in FACCCTS i 

You can buy classified ads for as little as $40 for up to 35 
words. For classified and display advertising rates, contact 
FACCCTS Managing Editor Katherine Martinez at 
faccc@aol.com or (916) 447-8555, or visit www.faccc.org/ 
pubs.htm. Buy three consecutive ads, receive the fourth free. 



FACCCs Mission 

FACCC advocates exclusively for community college 
faculty. FACCC analyzes issues that impact community 
colleges, develops policy and sponsors bills, and lobbies the 
governor, the chancellor, the legislature, and other state and 
federal agencies. FACCC communicates issues and 
resolutions and works in concert with other organizations 
to ensure a leading role for community college faculty in 
education policy. See vruno faccc.org/about.htm 
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Part-Timer Disagrees with Colleague 

I have read [Steve] Ruis’ letter to FACCCTS several times 
[“Reader Tired of Adjunct ‘Pity’ Letters,” May 1999] 
Finally, I have been able to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. 

Clearly, Ruis does not under- 
stand how his salary 
is determined. Built into his 40-hour 
week are 15 classroom hours, five 
office hours, 15 preparation hours, 
and five miscellaneous hours for 
shared governance. 

Moreover, no one pays much 
attention to whether tenured faculty 
keep their office hours, use their 
preparation time appropriately, or 
participate in shared governance; i.e. 
their pay does not get docked, they 
do not lose tenure, etc. 

Ruis also does not take into 
consideration the many benefits 
enjoyed by full-time faculty: tenure, 
and medical, dental, vision insurance, 
offices with appropriate equipment (telephone, computer 
and printer), sabbaticals, sick or personal leave, jury duty 
leave, etc. 

Now, factoring in the above, Ruis' argument that part- 
timers need pro-rata treatment and that we should ignore 
that “blue collar” issue of pro-rata pay, I can only conclude 
the following: Ruis wants part-timers — who his letter 
ultimately suggests are not quite professionals — to partici- 
pate as full-time professionals do. Additionally, nowhere 
does he discuss benefits. 

To participate as professionals, part-timers ought to 
receive a prorated version of what full-timers receive: equal 
hourly pay for classroom hours, office hours, preparation 
time, and shared governance. Part-timers would also need 
job security, which ultimately means permanent part-time 
tenured status, and freedom from salary deductions if they 
fail to fulfill their contractual duties involving office hours 
and shared governance. (Regarding the last point, I 
abhor this practice, but if full-timers get a free ride, why not 
part-timers?) 



As for benefits, part-timers should have prorated 
medical, dental and vision insurance, offices with appropri- 
ate equipment (one cannot prorate these), prorated sabbati- 
cals, prorated sick/personal leave, etc. 

To date, however, most part-timers receive the follow- 
ing: hourly pay that is one-third to one-half of what full- 
timers receive for classroom contact, 
no paid office hours per week 
(although a lucky few now get a 
maximum of one paid office hour but 
only if they teach at least 40 percent 
of a full-time load in one district), no 
paid preparation time, and no pay for 
shared governance if they are even 
allowed to participate. Of course, a 
few districts encourage part-timers to 
volunteer their time, but they may or 
may not have a voice in outcomes. 

As for myself, I have been 
fortunate because the two districts for 
which I now work have signed an 
agreement that combines the FTE 
[Full Time Equivalent] from both 
districts so that I am at last eligible for 
medical, dental and vision insurance. Additionally, in one 
district, I have prorated sick/personal leave which I may 
accumulate, and in the other, I have one hour of sick leave 
for each class I teach; however, in the second district, I am 
not permitted to accumulate sick leave. 

Furthermore, despite the discrepancies between what 
the professional full-timer receives and what a part-timer 
does or does not receive, I am required to have the same 
credentials as a full-timer. Because I provide high quality 
instruction and am constantly striving to improve my 
skills and keep up with the latest research, I consider myself 
a professional. 

However, I am not treated as a professional. California 
Community Colleges maintain a two-tiered system, and 
until the CCCs abolish this adjunct apartheid system, I 
remain a professional in my heart and mind but not in the 
CCC system. 

Lin Fraser 
Sierra College 



“Until the CCCs 
abolish this 
adjunct apartheid 
system, I remain 
a professional in 
my heart and 
mind but not in 
the CCC system.” 



FACCCTS welcomes letters via mail ( FACCC ', 926 J Street, Suite 211, Sacramento , CA 95814-2790), 
fax (916) 447-0726 , or e-mail fiiccc@aol.com. Please keep letters under 250 words and include your name, address, and 
daytime phone number for verification . FACCCTS reserves the right to edit letters for length and clarity. 
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Letters 




Freeway Flyer Requests Faculty Unity 

He (the writer ; who is, of course , the teacher) must teach himself 
that the basest of all things is to be afraid; and, teaching himself 
that, forget it forever... — William Faulkner 

[April 10, 1999] — I just participated in a conversation with 
two of my colleagues that has left me full of concern. The 
three of us are strong teachers and we should benefit from 
and enjoy a discussion about teaching — exchanging ideas, 
providing support — helping one 
another sort through the current and 
on-going challenges of our chosen 
profession. 

But these were not the subjects of 
our discussion. Instead, we spoke 
conspiratorially and, at least one of us, 
in hushed tones. We talked about 
equality and wages, about benefits and 
job security. These are matters of 
concern to all employees, of course; but 
the secrecy surrounding our discussion 
was prompted by our status: we are 
part-time teachers. 

Unions are effective when their 
members are unified in their concern 
about common issues. Issues of concern 
for our union's part-time members must 
be shared by all members, part-time 
teachers and their full-time colleagues. 

Full-time teachers know that as their 
ranks shrink, their responsibilities in ever-increasing 
numbers continue to be borne by a static or shrinking 
number of full-time staff. All of us benefit when we share 
the responsibilities and challenges of our profession. Full- 
and part-time teachers need to let their colleagues and 
administrators know that they support equity issues. They 
need to express such support because to do so is to show 
support for their profession, and because it is the right thing 
to do. 



www.facccorg/pubs.htm 

Contribute to FACCC's publications, 
including online Faculty Thoughts 
& Opinions 



Our professional representatives are making efforts to 
increase the number of full-time hires, and to ensure that 
priority be given to part-time teachers. Such efforts are 
appropriate, and welcome. But there is a danger in thinking 
that a solution lies in eliminating part-time positions. The 
problem is not inherent in the institution, as is the case with 
apartheid, or with slavery. Part-time teaching is a noble 
calling. But the conditions for part-time teachers need to be 
changed, and the perception of part-time teachers — their 
perception of themselves, and that of their colleagues — 
needs to change. There will no doubt 
always be a part-time staff, and those staff 
members need the ongoing support of all 
their colleagues. I was somewhat heart- 
ened to read in the Cabrillo College 
Federation of Teachers March newsletter 
that at the February conference in Los 
Angeles “concerns of part-time faculty 
were shared among all in attendance, 
including full-time faculty and staff.” 

The free exchange of ideas in the 
workplace is beneficial and indicative of a 
healthy environment. In education, this, 
the most vitally important of professions, 
such an exchange is essential. Teachers 
need to be bold, to be risk-takers. I do not 
want to be part of any more secret 
meetings. I don't want to read any more 
unsigned letters to our newsletters. There 
is no room in our profession for fear. 

All of us in education need to speak 
clearly and firmly, with the power and verve that comes to 
those who know that they speak as members of a profession. 
A profession whose members — the new as well as the 
seasoned; those with a vigorous agenda as well as those full 
of uncertainty; our full-time as well as our part-time 
colleagues — all of us must be encouraged to stand tall as we 
speak out, unafraid as we stand up to lend our voices to the 
ongoing dialogue that is so essential to the health of 
our profession. 

We each need to know that when we rise to speak, we 
do not stand alone: we stand as One. 

Harry Card 
Part-time Instructor 
Cabrillo College 
DeAnza College 
San Jose State University 
West Valley College 



“Full - and part- 
time teachers 
need to 
let their 
colleagues and 
administrators 
know that they 
support equity 
issues.” 
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FAX Survey 



REPLIES— May 1999 

What is the greatest threat to community college faculty? 

S tudents’ dislike for school. They therefore confuse school with education and declare learning as stress — to be 
AVOIDED. 

The “open door” has been interpreted as a mandate for mainstreaming those students who have little interest in 
subject matter versus entrance testing and resultant course determination based upon learning skills. 

— Wendell Hanks, Speech, Cerritos College 

H igh-handed administrative policies based upon “management” rather than community values. 

— Philip Daughtry, English, Santa Monica College 

NEW QUESTION: 

What topic is most important to you professionally 7 Why? 

FACCC members who reply will be entered in a drawing for four FREE movie passes to AMC or UA theaters. 
Please print or type answer: 



FACCC invites you to reply (see details below). Answers must be received by Oct. 11. Responses will appear in the next 
issue and at www.faccc.org/facccts.htm. E-mail suggestions for questions with the subject "Fax Survey Idea." 

Your Full Name E-mail Address 

College Name Discipline 

My suggestion for the next Fax Survey question: 



Fax to (916) 447-0726, e-mail faccc@aol.com with “Fax Survey” as the subject or mail to 
Fax Survey, FACCC, 926 J St., Suite 211, Sacramento, CA 95814-2790 
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Faculty is Best Advocate for Colleges 



M y professional life in 
the community 
colleges started 25 
years ago and hs*s sometimes been 
exhausting, always exhilarating, 
sometimes he art- wrenching, 
always heart-warming. 

At first, I believed that 
everything happened in the 
classroom, but I came to 
realize that internal and 
external factors affected what 
I could do. I believe my 
experiences are much like yours. 

Both the Academic Senate and adminis- 
tration made decisions that affected my 
teaching and learning environment, and it soon 
became clear that the role of an effective faculty 
member was a broad one. I became a senator, 
later senate president, and had a hand in 
shaping my college’s academic culture. I served 
on five collective bargaining teams, three as 
chair, and became president of my local union. 
Working together, the faculty made changes at 
my college. 

But a piece was still missing. Outside 
factors such as Proposition 13 and Proposition 
98 had shifted some authority and funding. 
Sacramento was now in my classroom, and, if I 
were to retain some control over my profes- 
sional life, I had to take still another road. 
FACCC became the vehicle, 

I have seen FACCC aggressively pursue 
policies that are crucial to our system with the 
chancellor, the California Community Colleges 
Board of Governors, legislators and governor. 

FACCC- sponsored Assembly Bill 1725 of 
1988 empowered the statewide Academic 
Senate through collegial governance. Full- and 
part-time faculty hires and benefits, retirement 
benefit increases, professional and staff 
development dollars, increased outreach 
funding, vocational education, and the Prop 98 
split are only a part of FACCC’s agenda. But 
we have not reached the optimum solution in 
any of these areas, and others continue to 



surface. IVe seen FACCC in 
action and know how powerful 
and effective an association it is. 
But now it’s time for me to do 
more, and because I have also seen 
the power of one-to-one faculty 
contact, I’m challenging you to 
join me. 

First, let’s talk about 
what FACCC will do: fine- 
tune and advocate pending 
legislation; develop new 
legislation germane to our 
system; remind community college decision- 
makers that FACCC is the association that 
advocates exclusively for faculty across the 
state; continue to determine faculty needs 
through surveys, campus visits and questions 
of the month at www.faccc.org; increase our 
political voice by building membership and 
Political Action Committee funds; develop a 
broader base of faculty participation and 
expertise by adding nonboard members to 
our committees; and work cooperatively with 
other faculty groups. No matter how 
effective we are, though, we can only be as 
strong as our body. 

What can you do? Meet with your 
legislators. Invite your legislators to your 
campus for a senate or association meeting, a 
flex day, or a class. Help FACCC coordinate 
a brown bag lunch on your campus. When 
the call comes from us to write letters, do so. 
Join our FACCC Advocacy Network (FAN) 
and mobilize your colleagues. Sponsor a new 
member. Increase your FACCC PAC 
contribution. Remember, FACCC is 
your association. 

I know we’re all busy, but if we want a 
better teaching and learning environment, 
we must do our share. Pick a couple of tasks. 
Call me or Jonathan. FACCC is committed 
to responding to your needs, to the system’s 
needs, to our students’ needs, flf 

Carolyn Russell teaches English at Rio Hondo 
College in Whittier and is president of FACCC. 
E-mail her at crussell@rh.cc.ca.us. 




Carolyn Russell 



FACCC Would like 
to Hear From You 

Write to us: 

926 J Street, 

Suite 211 
Sacramento, CA 
95814-2790 

Call us: 

(916) 447-8555 
Fax us: 

(916) 447-0726 

E-mail us: 
faccc@aol.com 

Members can 
subscribe to the 
FACCC Weekly 
E-mail Report by 
e-mailing your full 
name to 

faccc@aol.com wdth 
the subject 
“Subscribe Weekly 
Report,” 

Visit our Web site 
for frequent legisla- 
tive alerts & news: 
www.faccc.org 
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SAVE THIS DATE! 

Sept. 21 -23, 2000 




The 2000 FACCC Conference will be aboard the Queen Mary in Long Beach. 

Featuring: * Summit on CCC futures * Politics and 2000 elections 

* Workshops and sessions * Receptions and networking 

O 

ERIC 



Watch www.faccc.org/conf.htm for details 
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When No News Doesn’t Mean Good News 



O ne of the best answers I ever heard 
uttered by a foreign diplomat was 
delivered about a decade ago. When 
asked when peace in the Middle East would 
finally materialize, he answered, “when our part 
of the world no longer makes the press.” Clearly 
a case of no news is good news. 

Community colleges have it different. 

In our situation, no news creates a 
vacuum easily filled by other stories. 

What's going on in Congress? Find it 
on page one of the major dailies. How’s 
HMO reform in the Legislature? Tune 
in to all-news radio. Drugs at the local high school? Watch 
10 minutes of the evening news. Sports, weather? All day, 
every day. 

So, why should community colleges make the news? 
After all, if it bleeds, it leads. Do we want to convey the 
impression that community colleges are in trouble? Should 
the public be concerned about the job we ’re doing? 

These are difficult questions to answer because they 
concern media’s influence on our collective conscience and 
policy makers’ decisions on where to focus their attention. 

In the case of community colleges and faculty, we have 
a story to tell. Despite years of underfunding, Gov. Gray 
Davis provided only a small augmentation to the commu- 
nity college budget in the wake of a $4.35 billion surplus. 
While the governor labeled 1999 the “year of education,” he 
clearly forgot that community colleges, particularly faculty, 
were part of the mix. 

There was no lack of advocacy on anyone’s part in the 
state Legislature and administration. In fact, there was a 
steady stream of post cards, letters, phone calls, meetings 
and genuine arm-twisting. 

Yet, despite our collective efforts, we heard the same 
message from lawmakers - community colleges are func- 
tioning; K-12, by and large, is broken. 

While this may have been an accurate response from a 
public policy perspective, it misses an important point. 
What is the public perception of community colleges? Do 
Californians understand the system's diverse missions? Do 
they understand the neglect and underfunding community 
colleges have experienced over the past two decades? Have 
we accurately explained our successes? 

These questions are critical because it's public percep- 
tion and the public clamor that drives policy - much more 



so than the technically focused reports and 
figures generated by our associations and 
institutions. 

We have to control the message. We have to 
sell the message. We have to repeat the message, 
over and over. 

For this year’s budget cycle, FACCC 
aggressively worked with the media to push the 
word about community colleges and 
faculty. FACCC Vice President John 
McDowell coauthored a June 16 Los 
Angeles Times op-ed with Los Angeles 
Community College Trustee [now 
president] Kelly Candaele, entitled, “Don't Leave Out 
Community Colleges.” 

They noted that “[a]t a time in history when the state 
enjoys a revenue surplus of $4.35 billion - enough for a 
$355-million cash allocation for a new prison, community 
colleges shouldn’t be in an educational lock down.” 

Based on information FACCC provided, the Monterey 
County Herald wrote an extremely positive editorial about 
part-time faculty. Other positive college editorials appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times and San Francisco Chronicle . 

While space restrictions do not allow for a full recita- 
tion of FACCC’s media efforts, needless to say we are 
continuously working to sell the message - that community 
colleges need public attention; that community college 
faculty members have a story to tell. 

FACCC’s veteran Communications Director 
Katherine Martinez and our talented staff are working with 
our Board of Governors and leaders to accomplish this task. 
We are especially encouraged that other community college 
groups and the Chancellor's Office are also looking to 
expand their efforts in this arena. 

Nevertheless, media outreach is an area in which we 
need your help. Letters to the editor and phone calls to talk 
radio shows are needed. Who have you talked with about 
your job, your college, your situation? How have you 
explained your feelings about more money for hiring full- 
time faculty and equity for part-time faculty? 

We do not need to bleed to tell our story. But, if we 
don't make noise about our work, we can count on more 
years of underfunding and neglect. Air 

Jonathan Lightman is executive director of FACCC. 

E-mail him at JLFACCC@aol.com 
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CCCTS presents responses to its Third 
Legislator Poll, sent to all state legislators 
and California congressional representa- 



Read which legislators have had personal 
experiences in the California Community Col- 
leges. Ponder their replies to questions relating to 
community college funding and instruction. 

Did your legislators reply to this poll? If not, 
consider this your invitation to meet with them 
and discuss your concerns about college funding 
and other issues. Tell your story. Make sure they 
understand the community college faculty s 
perspective, long before they vote on the state 
budget and bills that affect your professional life. 

For more information, request the free 
FACCC lobbying manual, “In Your Own Back- 
yard.” Also read the FACCC Sheet on lobbying at 
www.faccc. org/sheets/lobby99.htm. 

O 




The Questions 

1. What are your impressions of the California 
Community Colleges and, in particular, the 
community colleges in your district? 

2. Tell us about your personal experiences with 
the community colleges (are you a former 
student, faculty member or trustee?) 

3. What do you think is the most important 
issue facing the California Community Col- 
leges? How do you plan to help? 

4. How can the California Community College 
system convince the Legislature to give it the 
statutory 11 percent college share of the Propo- 
sition 98 split with K-12? 

5. What do you think of the CCC system goal 
of having full-time faculty teach 75 percent of 
classroom instruction? 
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The Replies 

The following are responses to the Third FACCCTS 
Legislator Poll. 

♦}► 

Assemblyman Dick Ackerman (R- 
Fullerton, 72nd District) 

1. Community colleges are proven 
assets to any community. They are very 
effective, and cost efficient and they 
accommodate students with education 
in an ever-changing society. 

2. 1 have attended seminars and 
workshops at various campuses. Also, I taught as a guest 
lecturer many times at Fullerton College. 

3. (a) Continue to provide the flexibility in teaching 
students and allow those students to transfer to a four-year 
institution. The transfer process is complicated. With the 
number of individual campuses involved, the disparity in 
course numbering between the systems and the variety of 
majors and the course requirements for those majors 
becomes difficult to translate, (b) Provide adequate funding. 

4. While this issue increases the percentage of Prop 98 
funds allocated to community colleges, it limits the flexibil- 
ity of the Legislature in determining the appropriate level of 
funding for the K-12 and CCC systems. Tying the hands of 
the Legislature adds to the complexity of an already 
cumbersome budget process. 

AB 1725 of 1988 articulated the goal of the CCC 
Board of Governors that a least 75 percent of the hours of 
credit instruction should be taught by full-time faculty. 
Under the law, community colleges’ goal must dedicate a 
certain percentage of their growth dollars to securing full- 
time faculty. However, due to a downturn in the economy in 
the early 1990s and adverse funding circumstances since the 
passage of the law, the district’s full-time faculty goal has 
actually declined. Legislation of this type restricts local 
flexibility. If the priority of a community college district is 
to hire additional full-time personnel, the college districts 
now possess adequate flexibility in utilizing their general 
apportionment funds to meet this goal. 

* The numbers of full-time and part-time faculty tend 
to fluctuate with state’s economic cycles, with little overall 
gain or loss over the past 25 years. 

* California compares favorably with the rest of the 
nation in its use of full-time faculty. 

'“The number of full-time faculty increased substan- 
tially in fall 1998, and will most probably increase substan- 
tially in the fall of 1999; and, depending on the outcome of 
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the 1999-00 budget, the number will possibly increase even 
more in 2001. 

Even with improved funding, there are factors that call 
for restraint by the CCC Board of Governors and/or 
Legislature in adopting uniform, state-mandated solutions. 

♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 

Assemblyman Jim Cunneen (R- 
Cupertino, 24th District) 

1. The three community colleges 
in my district are successful institu- 
tions of higher learning. Overall, 
California Community Colleges 
provide an excellent educational 
opportunity, at a minimal cost to 
students. DeAnza College’s advanced technology program, 
West Valley’s digital media program, and Evergreen’s 
computer aided drafting program, are especially praisewor- 
thy. 

2. 1 served for years on the Assembly Higher Education 
Committee where I gained a plethora of knowledge 
regarding issues affecting the California Community 
Colleges. I also grew up near Foothill College and spent 
many weekends and summers participating in community 
programs. As a young boy, an important personal mentor 
and advisor to me was Dr. Hugh Siemens, who helped 
develop California’s Master Plan for Higher Education, and 
for whom Foothill College’s library is named after. My 
father, a stroke victim, is a graduate of the Foothill Reach 
Program and still goes to the campus three days a week for 
physical therapy. I’ve learned community colleges are an 
integral part of our state’s social fabric — in very real and 
fundamental ways. 

3. The California Community College system’s 
enrollment is growing substantially. In order to meet this 
demand, faculty issues need to be addressed. Specifically, a 
more stable full-time faculty needs to be in place. Further, 
part-time faculty need to be compensated at a rate propor- 
tional to full-time faculty. I supported [FACCC co- 
sponsored] AB 420. Additionally, last session, I authored 
[FACCC-sponsored] legislation that created paid office 
hours for part-time faculty statewide. 

4. The California Community College system has been 
treated poorly regarding the promised split. In an effort to 
improve the community college funding mechanism, I 
supported AB 206, which would require the Legislative 
Analyst’s Office to report on the distribution of general 
purpose funding among community colleges. I support 

continued on next page 
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FACCC efforts to obtain the statutory 11 percent college 
share of the Proposition 98 split with K-12. 

5. 1 fully support the CCC system in its efforts to have 
full-time faculty teach 75 percent of classroom instruction. 
In fact, I supported the budget allocation of $10.6 million 
for the California Community Colleges that would have 
been used to provide additional full-time faculty, by 
converting current part-time faculty or hiring new full-time 
faculty. Unfortunately, the governor vetoed this budget 
allocation, to my great disappointment. 







Assemblyman Dick Dickerson (R- 
Redding, 2nd District) 

1. In the six months that I have 
been in office I have visited every 
community college in my district and 
have been in continual communication 
with the administration. They seem to 
have amazing energy and devotion 
aimed at serving the education needs of my constituents. 

2. 1 am a graduate of Riverside Community College. 

3. To be very honest I think Governor Davis did not 
treat community colleges well in the budget this year. The 
legislative issues regarding community colleges are budget 
issues. As a member of the Assembly Budget Committee I 
can play a role in this area. 

4. This is a budget question. It seems that the colleges 
in my area have been doing a wonderful job at educating me 
about their issues. Based on the attitude of other members 
and the Governor it does not appear to be happening in 
other areas of the state. Please attempt to develop good lines 
of communication with other members of the legislature. 

5. This is a fine goal but I hope that it does not have a 
negative impact on some of the students that attend 
community college. Some of the best teachers are those that 
are practitioners in their field. I hope that by having full- 
time teachers you will not lose the opportunity to have more 
community members involved on campus, the extensive real 
world experience adjunct faculty bring, and set a goal that is 
not flexible for some colleges. 

I spend a great deal of my time trying to fix formulas 
that were adopted with a one-size-fits-all approach. You 
may have some student bodies that will need mostly college 
prep courses while others may need practical courses in 
agriculture, arts, or business. Give the administrators some 
flexibility. 



U.S. Rep. Sam Farr (D, 17 th District) [photo not available] 

1. Cabrillo - excellent, Hartnell - growing well, 
Monterey Peninsula College - needs a lot of help, Gavilan - 
improving & growing along with San Benito County. 

2. No - former state legislator who served on the select 
committee on the rewrite ofThe Master Plan for Higher 
Education. I work with each of the community colleges. 
Know the presidents and lots of faculty on each above. 

3. Being relative to community needs. Many ways 
missing the “community” aspect of the community college. I 
will help the faculty be more professional, but they have to 
help get classes that relate to community needs. 

4. Ask the members of the Legislature — they respond 
to their district needs. Im a member of Congress and don t 
vote on state legislative issues. 

5. OK with me. 

<%><%><&<&<& 



U.S. Senator Dianne Feinstein (D) 

A staff member called July 1 and said the senator 
cannot participate in any surveys. 



U.S. Rep. Bob Filner (D, 50th 
District) 

1. California Community Col- 
leges play a vital role in workforce 
preparation, welfare reform, economic 
development, and the transfer of 
students to four-year universities. 
Community colleges are the work- 
horses of higher education in California, providing educa- 
tion opportunities for more than a million Californians. 

The open-door access of community colleges means that all 
adults in California who want a college education, or even a 
single course to enrich their lives or upgrade their skills on 
the job, can achieve their educational goals. They are 
affordable and flexible to meet student, employer, and 
community needs. There are several community colleges in 
the Congressional District I represent, and I find them to 
be accessible, responsive, and an essential part of the 
communities in my district. They offer excellent public 
education opportunities for all! 

2. As an educator, I am a long-time friend of commu- 
nity colleges in my congressional district and in San Diego 
County as a whole. I continue to maintain good relation- 
ships with community college labor organizations, academic 
senates, individual faculty members, administrators, and 
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governing board members. I meet with community college 
representatives and schedule community forums on 
community college campuses in my district. When I was a 
member of the San Diego Board of Education and a 
professor at San Diego State University, I developed strong 
relationships with the community colleges in San Diego 
County that continue to this day. 

3. Community college funding per full-time student in 
California is about 50 percent below the national average. 
Inequitable funding among the 71 community college 
districts in California is also a serious problem. Community 
colleges in San Diego County receive lower funding per 
full-time student than the statewide average. The colleges in 
my congressional district are not only funded well below the 
national average but also below the average funding for 
community colleges in the state. 

4. 1 can discuss the importance of improving funding 
for community colleges with our governor and members of 
the San Diego delegation in Sacramento. At the federal 
level, I will continue my strong support of federal financial 
aid programs that address the needs of Californians and 
California Community Colleges students. I have fought 
consistently in Congress for improved student financial aid 
and against efforts to cut financial aid. In addition, I have 
consistently supported federal vocational funds for commu- 
nity colleges and federal legislation to include community 
colleges in the decision-making process to implement 
changes in federal workforce education and training 
programs. 

5. A large coalition of community college faculty, 
students, administrators, members, and members of the 
business community and concerned citizens are the best 
advocates before the California Legislature. My approach 
to addressing the community college funding issue will be 
to work with members of the California Assembly and 
Senate who represent San Diego County and with the 
governor and his staff to keep them informed about the 
importance of adequate funding for these colleges. 

6. As a former university professor, I believe it is 
imperative that we increase the number of tenure-track 
faculty at the community colleges in order to provide 
consistency of instruction for students, to increase student- 
faculty contact, and to involve more faculty in curricula 
development- along with the corresponding funding 
necessary to achieve this goal. 



Assemblyman Wally Knox (D-Los 
Angeles, 42nd District) 

1. Los Angeles Community 
College District has undergone a 
remarkable restructuring, The district 
has moved from being driven by its 
lack of finances (a multimillion- dollar 
deficit) to being driven by each 
campus’ aggressive efforts at expansion of enrollment and 
class offerings. The decentralization plan seems to be 
working, and an atmosphere of progress has been restored. 

2. 1 was a trustee of LACCD from 1987- 1994. 

3. Workforce training and re-training. As jobs in the 
state become more and more complex, major responsibility 
for additional training for those jobs has come to the 
community colleges. Through my Select Committee on the 
California Middle Class and through my participation in 
the Joint Taskforce on Workforce Investment, I advocate for 
public/private partnerships between community colleges 
and neighboring businesses. These partnerships assist the 
community colleges through financial investment by local 
businesses, assist local businesses by providing them a well- 
trained workforce, and assist students by preparing them, at 
a minimal cost, to perform the jobs they find within their 
community. 

4. Convince the Legislature of the central role of the 
system in California’s education system. 

5. 1 strongly support the 75 percent standard as a 
minimum for a quality curriculum. 

♦J* 

Assemblywoman Lynne C. Leach (R- 
Walnut Creek, 15th District) 

1. The community colleges in my 
district seem to be working diligently 
to respond to the growing needs of our 
constituents needs which reflect the 
growing desire for education and a 
period of planning after discovering in 
which district a person wishes to go to pursue career goals. 

2. My daughter spent two years at Diablo Valley 
College. During that time she changed her major twice. 
Ultimately she transferred to University of California, Davis 
where she completed her undergraduate work and went on 
to graduate from McGeorge Law School. Community 
college was a wonderful foundation for her. Personally, I 

continued on next page 
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have been on an advisory board for DVC and presented 
communications programs to a variety of classes. 

3. A major issue forcing community colleges is the 
challenge of directing resources to the most important 
target-areas of concern-i.e., the students-we must ensure 
that the overwhelming number of funds go to educating 
and preparing students for careers and practical aspects of 
life. As legislation comes before me, I weigh it in terms of 
how it deals with the above. 

4. In order to convince the legislature of your position 
on this issue, you must get your facts together on why this is 
important-then, on a regular basis make sure that each 
legislator is informed and lobbied. Once is not enough! 

5. Full-time faculty [instruction] being increased to 75 
percent sounds like a reasonable goal-with it, of course, 
comes increased costs. However, if increased time and 
attention to students, improvement in academic output, 
grades and graduation rates also come with it. Then the 
citizens of California will deem it a good idea and worth- 

Assemblyman Mike Machado (D- 
Linden, 17th District) 

1. California community colleges 
serve the people of the State of 
California well. Community colleges 
are the principal avenue for low and 
moderate income-youths to acquire a 
sound education on a slim budget. 
Young people who cannot afford 
tuition at a four-year institution or single mothers re- 
entering the workforce can attend community colleges to 
seek higher education. Because education is the one 
commodity that entails upward mobility in today’s world, 
community colleges have bettered society as a whole in 
California and served as the springboard for many of the 
leaders of today and tomorrow. 

San Joaquin County, which I represent, has not 
recovered from the economic recession of the early 1990s as 
quickly as other parts of the state. The county suffers from a 
disproportionate unemployment rate due to many socioeco- 
nomic factors, among these is the lack of an educated 
workforce. Businesses locate in the San Francisco Bay Area 
or the Silicon Valley because of the many universities and 
colleges from which to draw qualified applicants for good 
jobs. In San Joaquin County, there is only one community 
college: Delta Community College in Stockton. 







while investment. 




Because Delta students frequently work for San 
Joaquin County businesses, ensuring that Delta College is 
accessible to all students and that a high-quality education 
is being offered at a good price are top priorities. As our 
region rebounds from the economic downturn, Delta 
College students and graduates play vital roles. 

2. Several legislators that I serve with have experience 
teaching at community colleges. I am very pleased to say 
that I include myself in that group. From 1976-1978, 1 
taught economics to students at Delta Community College. 

3. The most important issue facing community colleges 
is access. For every low- or moderate-income youth that is 
able to make the personal and financial sacrifice to attend 
community college, there is one young person who can’t. 
That potential student gets left behind. I believe that the 
key to expanding access to community colleges is to 
eliminate the per-unit fee. Young people are saddled with 
an array of financial burdens: rent, car payment, car insur- 
ance, food, books and other expenses. The community 
college fee, which for the typical full-time student totals 
over $300 per year, is a significant financial impairment to 
pursuing higher education. For a young person, $300 per 
year is a lot of money. If we eliminate the fee, the financial 
hurdle of community college will be lowered for low and 
moderate-income young people. 

I have authored AB 1602, which eliminates the per- 
unit fee. Unfortunately, we were disappointed when AB 
1602 did not reach the governor’s desk this year, but we 
were pleased to see the fee cut by $1. But by no means am I 
ready to concede defeat; I am going to pursue AB 1602 
again next year in the hopes that the doors to community 
colleges are open wider than ever before. 

4. We must continue to advocate for the California 
Community Colleges’ fair share of Proposition 98 funds. 
However, at this time, the Legislature and the administra- 
tion are focused on K-12 education. I believe that if 
California is to continue its greatness, we need to expand 
that focus to K-14 to really prepare people for vocational 
careers and to propel young people to go higher in their 
college education. 

5. The CCC goal of having full-time faculty teach 75 
percent of classroom instruction is a laudable one because it 
goes to the core element in producing successful outcomes 
in education: quality. Professors who are willing to help 
students achieve their goals make significant differences in 
the lives of young people. Attracting and retaining these 
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top-flight community college instructors should be made a 
top priority for the entire community college system. 

Instead of focusing on a certain level of employment 
for full-time instructors, perhaps the CCC can consider a 
goal of 100 percent high-quality instructors. Great teachers 
can be full-time or part-time, old or young, recently hired or 
tenured. Community colleges must maximize quality by 
attracting and retaining quality faculty and staff within their 
financial restraints. Providing students with the highest 
quality education experience possible must continue to be 
the top priority for the community college system. 

U.S. Rep. Robert Matsui (D, 5th District) [photo not 
available] 

1. California Community Colleges in my district do an 
outstanding job. 

2. 1 am a graduate of Diablo Valley College in Pleasant 
Hill. 

3. Funding is always a critical issue. I will continue to 
push for additional funding. 

4. 1 support that concept; however, many legislators are 
more concerned about K-12. 

5. 1 agree with this concept. 

Assemblywoman Kerry Mazzoni (D- 
Novato, 6th District) 

1. California’s Community 
Colleges are an extremely valuable 
resource to all Californians. They are a 
very important player in our public 
education system. I am very proud of 
the community colleges in the 6th 
Assembly District. College of Marin and Santa Rosa Junior 
College offer a variety of courses, retain excellent faculty 
and are good community neighbors. I was pleased to be 
asked to give the commencement address at College of 
Marins recent graduation in May. 

2. 1 have taken various courses throughout my 
adulthood and found it to be a very positive experience. As 
a legislator I make it a point to have very positive relation- 
ships with the community colleges in my district. I meet 
with faculty, tour campuses and have good communication 
on a regular basis. 

3. Of course funding and coordinating with K-12 and 
other higher learning institutions in terms of meeting the 
huge need “Tidal Wave II” brings. I will continue to be a 
strong proponent for public education. 



4. CCCs need to work on securing a commitment from 
the governor and members of the Legislature to guarantee 
the funding. I have always supported a defined split for 
community colleges to provide stable and ongoing funding. 

5. Generally, I believe the quality of the institutions are 
increased with a good, full-time faculty. 

♦}► «$♦ ♦}► «£♦ 

Assemblyman Bob Pacheco (R- Walnut, 
60th District) 

1. 1 have very positive impressions 
of the California Community Colleges. 
The CCC system is charged with an 
increasingly important role in 
California’s educational system, namely 
offering a rigorous educational environ- 
ment for both those students transitioning from high school 
to college and those adults receiving skills training necessary 
to adapt to the information age and globalization. Mt. San 
Antonio College, the community college in my district, has 
provided superior service in this dual capacity. 

2. While working full-time, I attended night courses at 
East Los Angeles Community College. I received an AA 
there before moving on to the California State University 
system. I am grateful for the opportunity that the CCC 
system afforded me. The reasonable costs and ability to 
work courses around my busy schedule allowed me to 
achieve an education that I would otherwise have been 
denied. 

3. In my opinion, the most important issue facing the 
California Community Colleges is the continually inad- 
equate funding that the system receives. Having personally 
gained from my attendance at a community college, I intend 
to champion a level of funding that would allow these 
colleges to provide a first-class education to every Califor- 
nian. 

4. 1 believe that the CCC system can convince the 
Legislature to give it the statutory 11 percent college share 
of Proposition 98 funds by continuing its superb perfor- 
mance in meeting its mission. Those programs that fulfill 
their mandates are the ones most deserving of state funding. 

In addition, I believe that an organized letter writing 
campaign by students, faculty and administrative officials 
urging funding by emphasizing the CCC system’s demon- 
strated excellence would provide a substantial boost 
amongst legislative offices. 

continued on next page 
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5. 1 believe that having full-time faculty provide 75 
percent of classroom instruction is a goal worth investigat- 
ing. So long as such a measure would allow the CCC system 
to continue providing excellent instruction in a variety of 
topical areas, it should be considered. 






Senator Richard Polanco (D-Los 
Angeles, 22nd District) 

1. California’s Community 
Colleges are the state’s greatest 
resource for improving the life of any 
Californian. They are open to all; they 
help dreams come true. The faculty 
and staff are dedicated to helping 

their students. 

Since the early 1980s, community colleges have 
suffered serious financial and leadership problems. How- 
ever, the colleges remain a precious resource. 

In my senate district, Los Angeles City College and 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical College are historic institu- 
tions with a distinguished record. In recent years, the 
physical plants have suffered, enrollments have declined and 
the colleges have been slow to change to meet the needs of 
the district’s residents. I continue to be supportive of all 
efforts to improve the colleges. 

2. 1 attended East Los Angeles Community College. I 
consider it my alma mater and recall my days there with 
great fondness. ELAC gave me a great start for which I am 
very grateful. 

3. Community colleges must simultaneously deal with 
enrollment growth, demographic changes, aging facilities 
and uncertain financial resources to meet all these demands. 

In order to accommodate enrollment growth, I have 
introduced legislation (SB 1283) to provide resources to 
modernize existing college campuses, in addition to existing 
programs to build new facilities. 

Maintaining access to higher education is a top priority, 
I have led the fight, since 1995, to reduce student fees by at 
least 5 percent each year or, minimally, to not increase them. 

Dealing with California’s diversity is our greatest 
challenge. My measure, SB 44, has been sent to the 
governor for his approval. It provides for focused outreach 
to all under-represented groups. 

4. The community college system needs to convince the 
general public that they must inform their legislators and 
the governor of the need to provide adequate resources to 
the colleges. 

5. Faculty are the heart of a college. State law sets a goal 
of having full time faculty teach at least three-fourths of all 
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instructional hours. This goal has not yet been met although 
in my district, the Los Angeles Community Colleges have 
made great progress. Students benefit from having access to 
faculty. We need to work together to realize this 
important goal. 

Assemblyman Jack Scott (D- 
Altadena, 44th District) 

1. 1 have a very positive opinion of 
California Community Colleges. I 
believe they are the one segment of 
higher education in California that 
does the very best job of educating a 
large number of postsecondary 
students. I am particularly impressed 
with my local community college, Pasadena City College. 
This outstanding educational institution enrolls over 25,000 
students. It provides a wide range of transfer, vocational and 
general education courses. 

2. 1 have extensive experience with community colleges. 
For 23 years, I was a community college administrator: dean 
of instruction, Orange Coast College, 1973-1978; presi- 
dent, Cypress College, 1978-87; president, Pasadena City 
College, 1987-1995. 1 served on many statewide commit- 
tees, and was president of the Association of California 
Community Colleges Administrators. For nine years, I also 
served on the Western Association Accrediting Commis- 
sion and was chairman of this group for two years. I have 
been intimately connected with community colleges and 
continue to help the community colleges in my work as a 
state legislator. 

3. Probably the most important issue facing the 
California Community Colleges is funding. I think this is 
particularly important given the tidal wave of students that 
will be coming to California Community Colleges in the 
first decade of the 21st century. My plan to help is to see 
that funding is increased at every possibility. I will be 
particularly helpful in increasing discretionary funding for 
the community colleges, recognizing that the local commu- 
nity colleges can best understand the particular needs of 
their particular community college. 

4. 1 do not believe that it is difficult to convince the 
Legislature to give the California Community College 
system its statutory 11 percent share of Proposition 98. The 
real problem is with the governor’s office. Governors always 
want to maintain discretionary power. For that reason, Gov. 
Pete Wilson vetoed my [FACCC-sponsored] bill in 1997 
which would have eventually reached the 11 percent share 
for community colleges. Also, Governor Davis has indicated 
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a similar predilection. When we can convince the governor 
to give the statutory 11 percent share, then I believe we can 
get the Legislature to act on this matter. 

5. 1 believe in the CCC system goal of having full-time 
faculty teach 75 percent of classroom instruction. I believe 
this ensures the quality of instruction, and I believe that we 
ought to move in that direction. It is my understanding that 
AB 1725 [of 1988] stated that as a goal, and I am support- 
ive of enabling legislation that will accomplish this goal. 

«$o ojo 

Senator Byron Sher (D-Palo Alto, 
11th District) 

1. In addition to their exceptional 
record in preparing high school 
graduates for continuing education, 
the community colleges that serve my 
district (San Jose-Evergreen, Foothill- 
DeAnza, West Valley-Mission, and 
Canada) have played a vital role in the training and retrain- 
ing of the areas workforce. I believe the educational services 
provided by these colleges and their collaborative efforts 
with area businesses have contributed significantly to the 
Silicon Valley s economic prosperity. 

2. Years ago, my wife, Linda, enrolled in art classes at 
Foothill Community College. She found the teachers to be 
exceptional mentors, as well as educators, and her experi- 
ence has had a lifelong effect. Today, she continues to be an 
artist and remains grateful, as do I, to the college and the 
teachers for the opportunity and instruction she received at 
Foothill. 

3. California's Community Colleges face a number of 
challenges in the coming years. Not the least of these is the 
increasing demand on services provided by the community 
colleges. The drastic changes in California's economy and 
its demographics promise to add to the ever-increasing rolls 
of community college students. I realize the importance of 
the services provided by the California Community 
Colleges and plan to make every effort to ensure they have 
resources necessary to meet these challenges. 

4. In the past the problem has not been with the 
Legislature, but the governor. We have continued to try to 




persuade both the governor and legislators to implement the 
split in Proposition 98 funds that I think both the commu- 
nity colleges and the K-12 educators have agreed to. 

5. 1 feel that the California Community College 
system's target to have 75 percent of classroom instruction 
taught by full-time faculty is a worthy goal. Although part- 
time teachers are a cost-effective way to reduce class size 
and increase course offerings, most are unable to provide 
students office hours and other services that full-time 
faculty provide. This is not fair to the students or the 
teachers who may have the same credentials and workload 
as full-time faculty, but receive only a portion of the 
compensation and benefits. 

I look forward to continuing to work with the Faculty 
Association of the California Community Colleges toward 
policies that benefit the colleges, teachers and students. 

♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 

Assemblywoman Virginia Strom- 
Martin (D-Duncan Mills, 1st 
District) 

1. 1 have visited all three commu- 
nity colleges and their satellite 
campuses in my district. I am highly 
impressed with their programs and 
how they serve a very diverse commu- 
nity and make life-long learning a 
priority. These campuses provide jobs and enrich the 
community. The faculty members are outstanding. 

2. Attended four-year university (UC Berkeley) but 
have taken classes at Santa Rosa Junior College. 

3. The issue of part-time faculty. I have voted for 
several bills that promote more full-timers and appropriate 
compensation for part-timers. I have voted to increase the 
funding for community colleges' share of Prop 98 funds. 

4. Come to the capitol en masse and hold a rally. Lobby 
each legislator. Put the pressure on by issuing a “report card” 
for legislators on their voting records. 

5. Favor it! flj* 





FACCC and its Shadows... Help state senators and assemblymembers understand faculty concerns. 



M If you re planning to visit Sacramento, arrange in advance to “shadow” FACCC s legislative advocates for the day. 

For more information, contact Legislative Advocate David Hawkins at (916) 447-8555 or advocateDH@aol.com . 
H Schedule a meeting with your legislators at their district offices. See www faccc.org/sheets/lobby99.htm. 

H Coordinate a campus visit this fall, so that your legislators can put a face on the issues. 
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Free Classified Ads for Members 

FACCC has a special advertising 
offer for its members. Free classified 
ads of 35 words or less (normally $40 
each) are available in the December 
issue of FACCCTS. 

Advertise vacation rentals, 
furniture for sale, your new book, etc. 

Space is limited. Ads are avail- 
able only on a first-come, first- served 
basis and must be received by Oct. 11. 
Provide your full name and daytime 
phone number, along with your ad (or 
ads, up to three), to faccc@aol.com with 
the subject “FACCCTS Ad” or mail to 
FACCC, 926 J Street, Suite 211, 
Sacramento, CA 95814-2790. 

CC Student Heads to University 

A precocious 12-year-old was 
accepted last spring as a junior at the 
University of California after three 
years of classes at Los Medanos 
Community College. 

Andrew Tan passed his high 
school equivalency exam when he was 
9 after being home-schooled by his 
mother and tutors since first grade. 

W hen Tan was in kindergarten, the 
teacher told his mother he was not 
ready for school. 

Tans 10-year-old sister, Nicole, 
is only a year behind him and plans to 
transfer to UC Davis next year to 
prepare for medical school. 

FACCC Member Now L. A. Trustee 

Glendale Community College 
instructor and FACCC member 
Mona Field won her June 8 runoff 
election against Julia Wu for Office 3 
of the Los Angeles Community 
College District Board of Trustees. 

Field and the two other new 
trustees, Sylvia Scott-Hayes and 
Warren Furutani, will serve four-year 
terms on the seven-member board. 
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Districts Get Office, Health $$ 

Thanks to FACCC- sponsored bills, 
the following community college 
districts applied for and received up 
to a 50 percent reimbursement for 
part-time faculty office hours and 
part-time faculty health benefits in 
1998-99. The information is based on 
the June preliminary district reports. 

Office hours: Cabrillo ($20,288), 
Foothill-DeAnza ($111,271), Los 
Angeles ($377,618), Los Rios 
($142,223), Marin ($55,128), , San 
Luis Obispo ($53,030), Santa 
Barbara ($87,656), Sonoma 
($352,744), West Valley-Mission 
($354,263). The total was 
$1,554,221. 

Health benefits: Cabrillo 
($1,645), Foothill-DeAnza 
($36,653), Los Rios ($53,618), Rio 
Hondo ($5,000), San Diego 
($29,415), San Luis Obispo 
($59,770), Southwestern ($2,644). 
The total was $188,745. (Claim for 
1997-98, Foothill-DeAnza, 

$17,132). 

Mexican Trade Centers at CCC 

Gov. Gray Davis announced in May 
that California will establish 15 
Mexican trade centers at community 
colleges around the state, including 
two in Silicon Valley. The centers in 
the West Valley-Mission Community 
College District and at Gavilan 
Community College in Gilroy will 
provide intensive, five-day programs 
to help companies do business with 
Mexico. 

Davis’ announcement came 
during Mexican President Ernesto 
Zedillo s three-day visit to California. 
Davis said he wants to restore mutual 
respect in the relationship between 
Mexico and California, whose 
population is one-third Latino. 



CCCB0G Vacancies Continue 

Faculty members curious about the 
six vacancies on the California 
Community Colleges Board of 
Governors will have to wait until 
early 2000 to see them filled. 

FACCC has heard that Gov. 
Gray Davis has so many appoint- 
ments to make on various state boards 
that his staff is giving priority only 
to those boards that do not have 
a quorum. 

The two faculty members on the 
16-member board are FACCC 
member Irene Menegas of Diablo 
Valley College and Patricia Siever of 
Los Angeles Pierce College. 

Students Feel Pressure to Work 

Sixty percent of college students 
work, according to a 1993 national 
study of 10,000 college students by 
Jeanette Cureton and a colleague. 
Cureton is an Illinois author and 
academic researcher on the subject. 

The San Jose Mercury News 
reported in an April 19 story that the 
highest average found in any national 
study is exceeded at the largest public 
university in Silicon Valley, CSU San 
Jose. A 1998 survey of students 
showed that 77 percent work. 

Mission and Evergreen colleges 
have the second- and third-highest 
percentage of working students 
among the California Community 
Colleges. Palo Verde in Riverside 
County is first. As more students 
work more hours, time for study and 
socializing suffers. 

“If they could limit themselves to 
two or three classes it would be OK,” 
former FACCC Governor Thelma 
Epstein, a DeAnza College history 
instructor, told the newspaper. She 
believes 25 hours is the maximum 
students can work without harming 
their studies. “But sometimes they 
want to take a full load of classes, 
then still work 30-40 hours a week ” 
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Dearth of Entry Jobs in U.S. 

The economy isn't producing enough 
low-skill, entry-level jobs to accom- 
modate people moving off public 
assistance rolls under the 
government's welfare- to -work law, 
according to a Milken Institute 
survey released June 23. 

The Associated Press reported that 
researchers found 76 percent of adults 
in the federal Temporary Assistance 
to Needy Families program, or more 
than 2 million people, lack the basic 
literacy skills necessary to move them 
beyond low- wage jobs like janitors, 
cooks and manual laborers. 

The number of jobs would have 
to grow by 6 percent nationwide to 
meet welfare recipients' needs. 
Examining results from the 75 most 
populous counties and the District of 
Columbia, researchers found that 35 
percent ofTANF recipients could 
perform such tasks as find the 
expiration date on a driver's license or 
signing their names, but could not 
locate an intersection on a street map 
or fill out a government benefits 
application. 

OCC Produces Student of Year 

Orange Coast College student Julia 
Sutton, a former crack addict, was 
named student of the year by the 
Costa Mesa Chamber of Commerce, 
according to the June 1 Community 
College Times. 

The 40-year-old is a digital arts 
major who maintains a 3.94 grade 
point average. She plans to graduate 
in May next year with certificates in 
computer graphics and multimedia. 

Her pregnancy five years ago 
caused her to turn her life around. 

She became a child advocate when 
she took her son to an Orange 
County Board of Governors meeting 
in which they threatened to cut the 
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child welfare services budget in half. 
Her emotional testimony convinced 
the board to relent; they restored 325 
million to that budget. 

Passing Without Distinction 

Since its launch last fall, distance 
learning pioneer Western Governors 
University has so far failed to live up 
to its promise, according to the June 1 
CIO Web Business. 

The school, which brokers virtual 
classes offered by colleges and 
companies, expected to have enroll- 
ments of 3,000 by the end of its first 
school year, but so far has only about 
100 students. Proponents of distance 
learning say the concept will catch on 
eventually, and International Data 
says it expects overall enrollments in 
college-level distance learning courses 
to increase threefold, to 2.2 million, 
by 2002. 

Meanwhile, WGU has new 
leadership in the form of CEO 
Robert W. Mendenhall, more 
funding from chief backer AT&T, a 
new partnership with the UK's Open 
University, and the attention of Vice 
President A1 Gore. Gore placed 
WGU in his Access America for 
Students program to offer college- 
related government services such as 
student loan applications online. 

CalPERS Home Loans Available 

CalPERS says it sets competitive 
interest rates on a daily basis for its 
member home loan program. 

The program offers purchases 
and refinances, competitive interest 
rates, free 60-day rate lock with two 
free float- down opportunities, 
controlled closed fees, 100 percent 
financing available, expanded 
qualifying ratios, and temporary and 
permanent interest rate buy-downs. 

For more information, contact 
Mark Richardson toll free at 1-877- 
PERS-KING or 1-877-737-7546. 



Invite a Legislator to Campaos 

The California Community Colleges 
received the lowest budget increase in 
four years in the 1999-2000 state 
budget signed by Gov. Gray Davis. 
Faculty members must act now to 
educate new legislators and the Davis 
administration of faculty concerns 
before next year's budget discussions. 

One way to do this is to invite 
your assemblymembers and state 
senators to your college this fall. Ask 
your union leaders to work with you 
in coordinating the visit with the 
legislator's district office. Invite 
campus administrators and leaders. 
Then write about it for FACCCTS. 

These fall campus visits do more 
to inform legislators than hours of 
lobbying at the Capitol, because they 
put a face on the issues. Make sure 
your legislators understand the 
community college faculty perspec- 
tive. For more information, call David 
Hawkins at (916) 447-8555. fljf 



For Th© Record 

Accuracy is one of FACCCTS ' 
priorities. It is FACCCTS' policy 
to promptly acknowledge errors 
in this standing column. Contact 
Katherine at (916) 447-8555 or 
k 7 mar tinez@aol. com. 

51 In February 1999, “The Good 
Life" contained an incorrect 
sentence about AB 1166. The 
sentence should have read, 
“When part-time faculty 
members become vested, they 
will be eligible to receive benefits 
on the same basis as full- 
time faculty." 

In May 1999, an incorrect 
Web site address was printed on 
p. 40 for FACCCTS writers' 
guidelines. The correct URL is 
www.faccc. org/faccct s/writers, htm 
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FACCC Vice President John R. McDowell, Jr. introduced FACCC co-sponsored AB 420 
(Part-Time Faculty Equity) author Assemblyman Scott Wildman during the May 1 7 
FACCC Lobby Day at the state Capitol. 



F lACCC had a great year. We reached the 8,000-member milestone. We worked with other faculty groups 
to restore California Community College funding in the state budget during a tough year (in which new 
governor Gray Davis largely left community colleges out of his plans to reinvigorate funding for the state s public 
education system). We redesigned and updated the Web site, www.faccc.org, to offer members easier access to more frequent 
legislative updates and news. New Executive Director Jonathan R. Lightman assisted the FACCC Board of Governors in 
revamping FACCC’s programs to encourage more involvement of members in all facets of the association: membership, 
communications and advocacy. (See www.faccc.org/help.htm for opportunities to get more involved in FACCC.) 

FACCC looks forward to working side-by-side with its members in 1999-2000. FACCC advocates your interests in 
Sacramento at the Capitol, Chancellor’s Office and State Teachers’ Retirement System. But equally important are your 
meetings with your legislators, and your coordination of legislative campus visits, to help them put a face (and a place) on the 
issues. Legislators need to keep hearing from you. The 2000 election will bring a new wave of legislators to the Capitol who 
won’t be familiar with communtiy college faculty issues. Make sure they understand your views well before they vote on bills 
that affect your professional life. rVr 
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Annual Report 



FACCC Legislation — 1998-99 



F LA.CCC sponsored and co-sponsored a number of 
bills for community college faculty addressing 
working conditions, retirement and increases in state 
funding. The status of each bill is reported here as of press 
time. Check wwwfaccc.org/advocacy.htm for updates. 

Questions? Contact FACCC Legislative Advocate 
David Hawkins at (916) 447-8555 or advocateDH@aol.com. 

Assembly Bill 420: Part-Time Faculty Equity 

(Scott Wildman-D). As amended and co-sponsored by 
FACCC and Community College Council/California 
Federation of Teachers with active support from the 
Community College Association/California Teachers 
Association, AB 420 is intended to address the growing 
inequities of part-time faculty. The bill would require (1) by 
the year 2003 “equal pay for equal work” as determined by 
district negotiations which would include compensation for 
class prep time, student assessment and office hours; (2) 
optional health benefits for faculty who teach at least a 40 
percent load; and (3) provide optional paid office time to 
meet with students for faculty teaching at least a 20 percent 
load. The state would provide up to 50 percent of the costs 
to districts that implement the health benefits and office 
hours programs. STATUS: Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Hearing date: Aug. 23. 

Senate Bill 921: New Full-Time Faculty Hires 

(John Vasconcellos-D). Co-sponsored by FACCC and 
CCC/CFT with active support from CCA/CTA, SB 921 
would fund more than 400 new CCC full-time faculty 
positions for 1999-00, with the intent of creating 2,000 new 
positions over the next five years. Gov. Gray Davis deleted 
S10.6 million for new full-time positions from the state 
budget. STATUS: FACCC will reintroduce this legislation 
this year ( the second year of the two-year legislative session). 

Senate Bill 833: STRS Benefits for 1998 Retirees 

(Deborah Ortiz-D). FACCC -sponsored legislation 
initiated last years $1 billion improvement in State Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System benefits. Nearly 6,000 community 
college faculty retired prematurely, missing out on a nearly 
$600 per month increase in retirement benefits. These 
faculty members argue that had they known about the 
impending improvements, they would have stayed in their 
positions the additional few months needed to qualify for 
the revised benefits. SB 833 provides STRS members who 




FACCCTS 



The governor s Assistant Secretary for Higher 
Education Diana Fuentes-Michel told FACCC 
leaders during the May 1 7 Lobby Day 
luncheon that community college groups must 
better communicate its needs to legislators. 



received their first retirement checks in 1998 to receive the 
enhanced benefits. The bill also provides a 0.2 percent 
career bonus for all years of service to STRS members who 
are currently retired but return to service for at least one year 
and whose total credited service equals or exceeds 30 years. 
STATUS: Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Assembly Joint Resolution 9: Opposition to 
Mandatory Social Security Coverage (Assembly- 
man Lou Correa-D and Senator Deborah Ortiz-D). 
FACCC co-sponsored AJR 9 states the Legislature’s 
opposition to any federal action that mandates Social 
Security for noncovered state and local government employ- 
ees, including K-14 faculty currently covered under STRS. 
STATUS: Chaptered by Secretary of State - Resolution 
Chapter 40, Statutes of 1999. 

continued on next page 
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Assembly Bill 821 : STRS One Year Final Comp 

(Assembly PERS Committee, Assemblyman Lou Correa- 
D). This FACCC co-sponsored bill would change the 
definition of “final compensation” for computing STRS 
benefits from the highest consecutive 36 months to the 
highest consecutive 12 months. STATUS: Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

F ACCC is also co-sponsoring a STRS legislation 
package that would greatly increase monthly retire- 
ment benefits (monthly increases would be greater than 
the one-year final comp) while also improving the benefits 
for the lowest income faculty members who have already 
retired. Details are still in negotiation with the governors 
staff but could include an increase of the maximum age 
factor from 2.4 percent to 2.5 percent; an ad hoc 5 percent 
Cost of Living Adjustment; increase the career bonus for 
teaching beyond 30 years to 0.3 percent from the current 
maximum of 0.2 percent; increase purchasing power from 
75 percent to 80 percent; an ad hoc 1 percent investment 
purchase plan that would be added to a member’s 
creditable compensation and funded by STRS for 
active members. 



Other FACCC Accomplishments 



• Lobbied more than 70 bills during the legislative session. 

• During the state budget process, FACCC and other 
faculty advocates were able to convince legislative leaders to 
reinstate nearly 830 million in community college funding 
that Gov. Gray Davis had stricken from his “May Revise.” 

• FACCC hosted about 40 faculty members representing 
14 colleges during the May 17 FACCC Lobby Day, which 
featured assemblymembers Sarah Reyes and Scott 
Wildman, and senators Jim Brulte and John Vasconcellos. 
Assistant Secretary for Higher Education Diana Fuentes- 
Michel spoke to FACCC leaders during a FACCC Political 
Action Committee luncheon. See a summary and photos at 
wwwfaccc. org/advocacy/lobbday. htm. 

• FACCC attained the 8,000-member mark thanks to 
outreach efforts such as Member-Get-A-Member, p.27. 

• The FACCC -Education Institute was created and began 
operations: www.faccc.org/ed_inst/descrip.htm. Its initial 
projects were FACCCTS , the FACCC Conference Feb. 25- 
27 in San Francisco and four workshops co-sponsored with 
the Academic Senate. See www.faccc.org/workshop.htm. 




FACCCTS 



Senator Jim Brulte (R-Rancho Cucamonga) told faculty * 
members how party and gender, rather than pla form, have 
influenced public perception of political candidates. 



• The FACCC Board of Governors hosted free Issue 
Forums during its meetings at community colleges across 
the state. Topics included the state budget, retirement 
benefit increases and workforce training. 

• The FACCC Web site at wwwfaccc. org was redesigned 
and updated to include more frequent legislative alerts, 
news, Question of the Month, discount movie tickets for 
members, a list of opportunities to get involved in FACCC, 
and more. The site is updated weekly. rff 




FACCCTS 

FACCC Secretary Carolyn Russell , now president , led a state 
budget issue forum at Rio Hondo College in January. 
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Financial Summary 



Faculty Association of California Community Colleges/FACCC- Education Institute 
1998-99 Annual Report Financial Summary (unaudited figures) 





FACCC 


FACCC 


Ed. Inst. 


Ed. Inst. 


FACCC 


FACCC 




’98-99 


percent 


’98-99 


percent 


’97-98 


percent 




amount 


of total 


amount 


of total 


amount 


of total 


REVENUES 














Individual Dues 


768,209 


87.30% 


0 


0% 


740,954 


80.70% 


Political Action Comte. 


99,598 


11.30% 


0 


0% 


103,634 


11.30% 


Other 


11.611 


1.30% 


81,904 


100.0% 


73.508 


8.00% 


TOTAL 


879,418 




81,904 




918,096 




EXPENSES 














Personnel 


408,638 


47.80% 


24,075 


29.30% 


484,255 


51.00% 


Lease/ office/ overhead 


148,098 


17.30% 


4,222 


5.10% 


127,495 


13.40% 


Political Action Comte. 


105,607 


12.30% 


0 


0% 


84,215 


8.90% 


Board/committees 


96,212 


11.20% 


0 


0% 


102,704 


10.80% 


Membership 


50,049 


5.80% 


0 


0% 


31,017 


3.30% 


Advocacy expenses 


18,858 


2.20% 


0 


0% 


47,590 


5.00% 


Conference/workshops 


0 


0% 


35,221 


42.80% 


37,619 


4.00% 


Publications/communic. 


27.831 


3.20% 


18,772 


22.80% 


34.888 


3.70% 


TOTAL 


855,293 




82,290 




. 949,783 




Year-end Net 


24,125 




<386> 




<31,687> 




Year- end Cash Balance 


156,206 




16,852 




104,656 





Questions? Contact Assistant Executive Director Dave Stuart at (916) 447-8555 or stuartdave@aol.com. 



See page 27 for details on Member-Get-A-Member. Receive gifts for sponsoring new members. 
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Please Enroll Me As 



A FACCC Member 



Sponsor: 



Faculty Association of 

California Community Colleges, Inc. 

926 J Street, Suite 21 1 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

TEL (916)447-8555 

FAX (916) 447-0726 

f8ccc@aol.com 

http://www.78CCC.org/about.htm 



Annual Dues 

□ Full-time faculty ($150.00) 

□ Part-time faculty ($40.00) 

□ I do not want 1 0% to go to 
FACCC’s PAC (Full-time 



Name (First) 


(Middle) 


(Last) 


Home Address 


City, State 


Zip Code 


Home Phone 


E-mail 




College 




Department 


Signature 




Social Security No. 



annual dues remain $150.00.) 



Payroll Deduction Authorization: 



Note: 80% of your FACCC To Community College District: 

membership dues are You are here ky authorized to deduct from each of my regular salary warrants the amount below for professional organization dues and 

tax-deductible. transmit these deductions to the Faculty Association of California Community Colleges, Inc., without further liability to the above named 

district This authorization shall remain in effect until modified or revoked in writing by me or the Faculty Association of California Community 
Colleges, Inc. 

□ $ 12.50/month (12-pay) □ $ 15.00/month (10-pay) Q $ 4.00/month (part-time) 
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Governors 



Carolyn Russell, President 
Rio Hondo College, English 
(916)447-8555 
crussell@rh.cc.ca.us 




Sondra Saterfield, Secretary 
Canada College, Counseling 
(650) 306-3288 
saterfield@smcccd.cc.ca.us 




Ricardo Almeraz 

Allan Hancock College, History/Spanish 
(805) 922-6966 ext. 3337 
almeraz@prodigy.net 




Zoe Close 

Grossmont College, Philosophy/ 
Humanities, (619) 644-7510 
zoeclose@aol.com 




John R. McDowell, Jr., Vice President 
L.A. Trade-Tech College, Labor 
(213)744-9470 
McdowellJR @ aol.com 




Evelyn “Sam” Weiss, Past President 
Golden West College, Nursing 
(714)892-7711 ext. 51192 
sweiss4514@aol.com 




John Baley 

Cerritos College, Math 
(562) 860-2451 ext. 2676 
baley@cerritos.edu 




Clo Hampton 

West Valley College, Accounting 
(408)741-2436 

clo_hampton@wvmccd.cc.ca.us 
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Mary Ann Newport, Treasurer 
MiraCosta College, Nursing 
(760) 757-2121, ext. 6486 
MNewp76145@aol.com 




Alma Aguilar 

Southwestern College, Political Science 
(619)421-6700, ext. 1-5641 
aaguilar@swc.cc.ca.us 




Fran Chandler 

Santa Monica College, Business 
(310) 434-4641 
chandler_fran@smc.edu 




Richard Hansen 

DeAnza College, Math 
(408) 864-8577 
hansen @ admin.fhda.edu 
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Governors 



John Jacobs 

Pasadena City College, Art 
(626) 585-7261 
jhjacobs @ paccd.cc.ca.us 




Chaumonde Porterfield-Pyatt 

College of the Sequoias, Music 
(559) 730-3810 

chaumond@giant.sequoias.cc.ca.us 




Margaret Quan, Part-Time Rep— North 
Diablo Valley College, Social Science 
(925) 820-0499 
mquan9197@aol.com 




Richard Valencia 

Fresno City College, Sociology/Chicano- 
Latino Studies, (559) 442-4600 ext. 8364 
rvalencia@webtv.net 




Carrol Waymon 

San Diego Mesa College, Psychology 
(619) 563-1029 
cwplib@access1.net 




Robert Yoshioka, Part-Time Rep- 
South, Allan Hancock College, Social 
Science, (805) 937-2786 
rby2oz@impulse.net 




Not pictured: FACCC governor-at-large vacancy and Academic Senate liaison, to be appointed. 
FACCC Liaison to Academic Senate: Carolyn Russell 



FACCC Professional Staff in Sacramento (916) 447-8555 faccc@aoi.com 

Jonathan R. Lightman, executive director, JLFACCC@aol.com 
Dave Stuart, asst, executive director, stuartdave@aol.com 
David Hawkins, legislative advocate, advocateDH@aol.com 
Katherine Martinez, communications director, k7martinez@aol.com 
Janet Oropeza, executive secretary, OhMiteyl @ aol.com 
Soni Phuong, receptionist/clerical assistant, soni2000@aol.com n 
Paul Simmons, membership director, paulq6r9s@aol.com 
Lyndon Marie Thomson, field director, LyndonMT@aol.com 



List of FACCC-sponsored legislation 
What’s new on the FACCC Web site 
Publications, writers' guidelines and deadlines 
Get involved in FACCC: volunteer opportunities 
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Visit the FACCC Web site for legislative 
alerts, special member offers, 
web-exclusive articles, online book- 
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New Members 



FACCC Welcomes New Members 



These new members joined between April 14 and Aug. 6. Please welcome them to the FACCC family. If you see them in 
the halls, say “hi” and let them know they’ve made an important decision in their professional lives. 



COLLEGE OFTHE 
CANYONS 
Philip Marcellin 

CERRITOS 
Craig Breit 
John Madden 
Susan Parsons 

CHABOT 
Luis Chavez 
Valla Dale 

CHAFFEY 
Dawn Guzman 

COLUMBIA 
Diane Wright 

CONTRA COSTA 
Pamela Bostelmann 
Virginia Horner 
Judy Mays 

COSUMNES 
Carol Cassell 
Erica Otiono 
Penny Vera 

CUESTA 
Harold Hallikainen 
Pauline Wishart 

CUYAMACA 
David Agosto 
Mary Asher- 
Fitzpatrick 
Pamela Fleming 
Jill Huttenbrauck 
Evangeline Meneses 
Judi Reyes- Smith 

CYPRESS 
Carol Mattson 

DEANZA 
Marcy Betlach 
Raymond Crist 
Janet Shaw 

DIABLO VALLEY 
Felix Galaviz 
Ann Krooth 
Keri Mitchell 

EVERGREEN 
VALLEY 
Paul Fong 
Melinda Hughes 

FOOTHILL 
Erica Giannini 
Sharon Hack 
Diane Hayes 
Lois McCarty 
Elizabeth Rienecker 
Jennifer Sinclair 
James Tuell 

FRESNO CITY 
Robin Hostetler 



FULLERTON 
Julie Felender 
Irene Robinson 
Nanci Schrieber- 
Smith 

GOLDEN WEST 
Nganha Huynh 

SANTIAGO 
CANYON 
Fran Cummings 
Priscilla McCarty 
Martha Vargas 

LAKE TAHOE 
Fred Roberts 

LONG BEACH 
CITY 
Helen Sabin 

L A. CITY 
B. B. Adajian 
Lynn Averill 
G. D. Bell 

EAST L.A. 

Zahra Romero 

L.A. TRADE- 
TECHNICAL 
Lourdes Brent 
Ashraf Hosseini 
Linda Hughes 
Ghosha Maffei 
Victor Manrique 
Keith Pace 
Caroline Parker- 
Lopez 

L.A. VALLEY 
Virginia Ettinger 

MENDOCINO 
Susan Bell 
Jon Degallier 
Rec Russel 

MERCED 
John Grant 

MONTEREY 
PENINSULA 
Debbie Anthony 

MT. SAN ANTONIO 
Karen Curran 
John Fellitteri 
Wendy Orcajo 

OHLONE 
Ghulam Ebadi 
Jessy Wolf 
Lloyd Yarbrough 

ORANGE COAST 
Mary Jo Noser 



COLLEGE OFTHE 
REDWOODS 
Cheryl Coppin 
Ken Letko 

RIO HONDO 
Patrick Boyle 

RIVERSIDE CITY 
Patricia Pellam 
Rita Somers 

SACRAMENTO 

CITY 

Marc Ishisaka-Nolfi 

SADDLEBACK 
Patrizia Boen 
Mercedes Guizar 

SAN DIEGO 
Continuing Ed 
Armando Leyva 

SAN DIEGO MESA 
Wayman Johnson 
Sabrina Santiago 

SAN FRANCISCO 
CITY — Southeast 
Emmanuel Nwabueze 

SAN FRANCISCO 
CITY— Alemany 
Anne-Marie Fleming 

SAN FRANCISCO 
CITY— John Adams 
Nicole Wendel 

SAN JOAQUIN 
DELTA 
Richard Lustig 
Ethel Thompson 

SAN JOSE CITY 
Madeline Adamczeski 

SANTA ANA 
Arnold Babikian 
Mary Ellen Bobp 
Matthew Saxton 

SANTA MONICA 
Anthony Abatemarco 
Marilyn Adler 
Diana Aghabegian 
Charles Ahrens 
Daniel Aka 
Alexander Alonso 
Karen Anagnost 
Jilla Assadi-Ghazvini 
Shirley Joan Baheri 
Barry Baker 
Sabina Barattucci 
Michael Barlow 
Randall Barnes 
Tony Beauvy 
Elaine Berman 
Margo Black 
Susan Bonoflf 



o 
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Joan Booke 
John Bosson 
Robert Bretz 
Robin Briggs 
Barbara Bronie 
Greg Brookins 
Barry Brown 
Elizabeth Bui 
Jerrold Burchman 
Juanita Burris 
Michael Burton 
Danielle Butts 
Mila Calmette 
Nzingha Camara 
Tanya Carter 
Veronica Castillo 
Eileen Celentano 
Myounggyu Choi 
Siu Chung 
Dorothy Clark 
Stevan Clements 
Christopher Compton 
Jeananne Coop 
Jacqueline Cooper 
Mary Cox 
Reyna Cummings 
Nancy Daly 
John Davidson 
Lynn Davison 
Thardice De Loach 
Carol Dingman 
Wendy Dishman 
Katharine Dreyfuss 
C. Dugan 
Ruth Ebner 
June Edmonds 
Andrea Endewardt 
Merion Estes 
Thomas Clayton 
Evans 

Cheryl Fantuzzi 
Zohreh Farzad 
Douglass Fischer 
Wilfredo Flores 
Edward Flynn 
Gisele Fong 
Joel Fortner 
Mark Frank 
Ricki Franklin 
Eric Fredrickson 
Andrew Freund 
Hisashi Fukushima 
Leslie Fulgham 
Patsy Gardner 
Ronald Gellis 
Gary Geraths 
Eric Gerds 
Rosalind Goddard 
Christina Gold 
Harry Goldman 
Martin Goldstein 
Diane Goodwin 
Tonya Gross 
Diane Gross 
Menes Guirguis 
Adrienne Gunn 
Ivna Gusmao 
Sherri Gust 



Elean Halaka 
Courtney Hayes 
Leige Henderson 
Kenneth Hillger 
Sherry Hoffman 
Sylvia Hoffmayer 
Geraldine Holden 
Robert Hopkins 
Steve Hunt 
Wendy Jackson 
Belinda Johnson- 
Adkins 
John Jordan 
Delores Judge 
Arnold Kaminsky 
Harmon Kaslow 
Kian Kaviani 
Dennis Keeley 
Ridgway Knight 
Esinam Kokovena 
Nicole Kraus 
Frankie Laanan 
Marilyn Lammers 
Bahman Lashgari 
Ken Lee 
Kathleen Lee 
Duke Leon 
Alan Litt 
Carol Lord 
Bah ram Mahdavian 
Edward Markarian 
Angelina Meany 
Michele Mednick 
Nasrollah 
Mehdizadeh 
Michael Melle 
Carla Melo 
Stacia Miehe 
Joseph Miller 
Robin Mitchell 
Aviva Monosson 
Judith Montgomery 
Mary Montgomery 
Barrie Mottishaw 
Danielle Muller 
Mary Murphy 
Meenakshi Nagendran 
Anthony Natale 
Liliana Nelson 
Frank Nishimura 
Ebrahim Nuban 
Kozuye Ochi 
Steve Oldham 
Laura Olsher 
Nathan Ota 
Lydia Otero 
Roni Parker 
Julian Parness 
Mark Rafter 
Michael Rahni 
Ernest Ramsey 
Gary Rathburn 
Lynda Reyes 
Karen Ride 
Randolph Rimes 
Harold Rogler 
Brenda Rothaupt 
Cassandra Roy 



Bradley Saenz 
Monica Sahagun 
Gilbert Saint-Leon 
Ahmed Salama 
Huntington 
Sammarcelli 
Audrey Sandoval 
Lisa Saperston 
Michael Schwartz 
Gertrude Shafer 
William Sharpe 
Chad Shattuck 
Melissa Silvestrini 
Ctaudine Simha 
Jacquelyn Sims 
Ellen Sinatra 
Amy Sirott 
Janet Sisneros 
Heather Smith 
Glenn Bruce Smith 
Natalie Sokoloff 
Evan Somers 
Patricia Sophos 
Rita Soshnik 
Grace Sown 
Nia Stefa ny 
Frank Stiefel 
GizawTadele 
Kanzo Takemori 
Masako Tamanaha 
John Thompson 
Michael Tomko 
Andrew Tonkovich 
Chi-Lin Tseng 
Elenna Turner 
Kimberly Unger 
Michel Van Biezcn 
Victor Vazquez 
Leverne Vest 
Cheryl Walker 
Christopher Walker 
Timothy Walker 
Muriel Walker 
Esther Walling 
Catherine Whitaker 
Stephen Williams 
Mari Womack 
Gerry Woolery 
Marilyn Zammitt 
Paula Zeszotarski 
Linda Zimring 

SANTA ROSA 
Paul Libeu 

SHASTA 
Leroy Perkins 

SIERRA 
Peggy Fain 

VICTOR VALLEY 
Arda Melkonian 

WEST VALLEY 
MISSION 
Harry Card 
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Membership 



Increase faculty’s voice. Increase faculty’s power. 
Sponsor a new FACCC member 

FACCC is launching its third year of the Member-Get- A-Member campaign. Join us this year by telling 
a colleague about FACCC. ^ ‘ "v x ^ 



Soil away on a three ? day cruise for two 

by recruiting 25 new fuU-i^e^e&Kbd#^- 

(3 part-time members equals one full-time member). 

Cs.%. 

Return one membership card with your name in 
the “sponsor” box and you’ll receive a FACCC 
mug filled with saltwater taffy, and ajEjACCC pin 
to wear with pride. ^ \ \\ 

’ v \ 

For three new members you’ll receive a tote bag 
with a book from FACCC’s book service or an 
artistic mousepad specially designed for FACCC. 

] ' j C 3 

For five new members, you’ll get a 60-minute \ 
phone card. uk \ \ 



For seven new members you’ll get a tin of Mrs 
Field’s Cookies.® 

For 10 new members, you’ll receive travel, 
registration and a one-night stay at the Sept. 21- 
23, 2000 FACCC conference on board the Queen 
Mary in Long Beach. 

For 1 5 new members, you’ll receive travel, 
registration and a two-night stay at the FACCC 
conference, plus a pre- or post-conference day trip 
to Santa Catalina Island. 



The FACCC member who recruits the 
landmark 20,000th member of FACCC’s 
history, and that lucky new member, will each 
receive a $200 Amazon.com gift certificate. 



i n y\ \ $ 

Tell a colleague why you value your FACCC membership. New faculty hires can receive a complimentary membership until 
January 2000. Write “New Hire” at the top of the membership card, p. 23. 

For a nonmember list, information and materials, or if you have questions, call Lyndon at (916) 447-8555. For more ideas 
on how to recruit members, visit wwwfacccorg/mgm.htm. 




John Baley of 
Cerritos College 
holds a copy of 

FACCCTS 

while in England 
last spring with 
his wife , Mary \ 
on the Eureka 
Europa trip. He 
said he was 
waiting in line to 

.^rtFACGCM^ 

cBeck the status of 

% — 

re7iremwt ^ *• • ' 



V* 

Congratulations to the April 30 drawing winners of the 
1998-99 “Go for the Gold!” Member-Get- A-Member 
campaign 

• Eureka Europa — Trip for Two to Europe 
John Baley of Cerritos College 

© Dinner with Executive Director Jonathan Lightman 
John Smith of Santiago Canyon College 

• Golden Evening Dinner 

Ann Herbst of Santa Rosa Junior College 

k\ h 

iner. Award: ^ed^6cbr^kfast weekend 



legislation * r , . ^ .- v ,. ^ ~ 



in Northern Califomi^G^ 06^1^ 1 

John R. McDoweU> Jr. dfl^iAngeles Trade 1 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 



A Century of Commitment to the Teaching of Language and Literature 



> J{ COMMITMENT TO TEACHING 

Forty teachers founded the association in 1883, at a time when the modern 
languages were not widely taught in colleges and universities in the United 
States. Today the organization has over 30,000 members, most of whom are 
college teachers. 

> A COMMITMENT TO EXCELLENCE 

The association offers its members opportunities to share their research with 
colleagues and to discuss trends in the academy. MLA members work as a 
community to promote good practices within the field. They participate in 
association-sponsored meetings, work with related organizations, and sustain a 
distinguished publications program. 

> A COMMITMENT TO SERVING THE FIELD 

The association encourages excellence in scholarship and teaching. Ongoing 
committees address governance issues and monitor the review processes for 
association publications. An evolving structure of committees allows association 
members to respond to current needs. The Committee on Professional 
Employment, the Committee on Computers and Emerging Technologies, and the 
Committee on Professional Service have recently issued influential reports on 
practices within the field, with recommendations for change. The association also 
gathers information on foreign language enrollments, curricular issues, and 
patterns of employment within the field. 

> A COMMITMENT TO INTELLECTUAL EXCHANGE AND DEBATE 

The MLA convention, first held in 1883, is an annual gathering of teachers and 
scholars in the field; this year, the convention will be held in Chicago. Almost 
800 sessions are planned over the four-day event, 27-30 December. The exhibit 
hall features the latest books, software, and other products from more than 150 
suppliers. The Job Information Center provides a central location for interviews, 
counseling, and information about employment. 



EVERY MLA MEMBER, RECEIVES 

• subscriptions to the MLA Newsletter (four 
issues) and to PMLA (six issues, including the 
membership directory and the 
convention program) 

• a copy of Profession, an annual collection of 
articles on the field 

• reduced registration and hotel fees at the 
annual convention in December 

• membership in divisions and discussion groups 
that focus on members’ scholarly and 
teaching concerns 

• significant discounts on the MLA International 
Bibliography and on more than 160 books and 
pamphlets published by the MLA 



□ Please enroll me as a 2000 MLA member. 



Ramh 



IflSTI I CfTfoRATAl-H QaT'I ) 



ACAIjLM IC RANK ANlTKISGiPLINE (e.g., Grid Stud Eng, Asst Pruf C ump Lit) 



DEPART MbNT {Include address or box number.) 



STATE OR PROVINCE 



ZIP OR POSTAL CODE COUNTRY 



MAILING ADDRESS (if different from above) 
STRtE TaEDN ClMtM 



" APT OR BOX 



CITY 



sTai e or province" 



ZIP OR POSTAL CODE COUNTRY 



E-MAIL AbDRESsTMtase print addro*:. exactly as it should appear on Internet e-mail.) 



2000 DUES SCHEDULE 



□ Income $40,000— $50,000 $75 



Cl New uomtudent member 



$35 



Student member $20 

Student applications cannot be 
processed without complete 
institutional address. 



□ Income $50,000— $60,000 

□ Income $60,000-$ 70,000 



$85 

$95 



□ Reinstating member 

□ Income under $15,000 

D Income $15,000 -$20,000 
O Inct me $20,000430,000 

□ Income $30,000-$40,000 



$25 

$40 

$50 

$65 



□ [ VISA j 

ACCOUNT NO. * 
EXIT DATE - ~ 






m 



□ Income $70,000-$80,000 $ 1 05 

□ I ncome over $80,000 $ 1 2 5 

□ Joint membership 

Add $20 to dues category of 
higher-income member. 



Please do not send cash. 

O Check (payable to the Modern 
Language Association) enclosed. 



TELEPHONE NUMBER 



SIGN A I URE^ 



Non-US applicants: 

For faster processing, please use Visa or MasterCard. International money orders are 
also accepted. All figures are in US dollars. 



Please mail or fax this form to: 




MEMBERSHIP OFFICE 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 

IU ASTOR PLACE 



NEW YORK, NY 10003-6981 

PHONG 212 614-6578 

FAX: 212 358-9140 
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THF. 1999-7000 STATE BUDGET: 



An investment in Educ 



by Antonio R. ViUaraigosa, 
Speaker of the Assembly 



S omething remarkable happened this year in 
Sacramento, and it s worth taking note. 

For the first time in 16 years, we really 
invested in the future. 

Thanks to a healthy economy, we had the 
resources to approach the annual state budget process with a 
fresh perspective. We had the opportunity to make strategic 
investments in our community colleges and four-year 
institutions, and we did. 

The Legislature and Gov. Gray Davis developed a 
spending plan that outlines our dedication to investing in 
our system of colleges and universities. Focusing on 
children and education, we invested thoughtfully to make 
real improvements in kids’ lives today and lay the ground- 
work for a prosperous California in the new millennium. 

The 1999-2000 state budget is a good budget if you 
care about our colleges and universities, which is to say it’s a 
good budget if you care about the future of California. 

With the projected “Tidal Wave II” of enrollment 
growth looming for our colleges and 
universities, it is imperative that we 
take steps now to accommodate this 
growth by expanding access and 
making college more affordable for 
working families. Analysts expect that 
455,000 new students will enter 
' California’s higher education system 
in the next seven years. 

Considering that the California 
Community College system already serves more than 1.4 
million students and represents the largest system of 
higher education in the world, we must be ready for the 
new growth. 

In preparing for “Tidal Wave II”, the Legislature 
significantly increased funding to the community college 
system. Some of the actions we took included: 

* Fully funding enrollment growth for 14,000 new stu- 
dents. The state budget provides $4.54 billion for commu- 
nity colleges, a $262 million or 7.3 percent increase over last 
year’s budget. 

* We reduced student fees at community colleges by $1 per 
unit, from $12 to $11. When you couple that with the 




...if is imperative that 
we take steps now to 
aeeemmodate this 
growth by expanding 

aoeesSdHH 



previous year’s reduction, we will have reduced 
community college fees by $2 a unit from 1997- 
98 levels. 

* The budget provides $10 million for the 
Teacher and Reading Development Partnership 
initiative, which will encourage more students to 
seek teaching careers while participating in 
teaching internships at K-12 schools. 

* We provided $500,000 for part-time faculty 
parity. This modest approach is a good first step. It provides 
funding to increase benefits and student contact time for 
part time faculty members. 

* We allocated $2.5 million to enhance student transfer 
activities between community colleges and four-year 
institutions. Of these funds, $550,000 is targeted for 
Faculty Articulation Workshops and $1.9 million is for 
Clarification of General Education Requirements and 
Certification process. 

* The Legislature provided $45 million to expand the 
Partnership for Excellence Program (PFE).The PFE 
program will now have $145 million in its base budget 
going out to the 107 community colleges on a per full time 
equivalent student (FTES) basis. 

* The Legislature also took great 
strides in addressing the infrastruc- 
ture needs of the 107 community 
colleges. We allocated $172.4 million 
from Proposition 1 A, which I 
spearheaded in the Legislature, to 
specifically target 101 capital outlay 
projects at 69 campuses. 

In total, we dedicated $3.4 billion 
more than last year to educate the next generation 
of Californians. 

This budget takes a smart and prudent route to the new 
millennium. It is a budget aimed at ensuring that every 
California student who wants to attend college can, and that 
when they get there, they’ll find one of the world s great 
public higher education systems awaiting them. But in 
order to preserve that level of excellence, we must continue 
to invest in our system of community colleges and universi- 
ties. I’m proud to say that’s what this year’s budget does. 



Antonio R. ViUaraigosa is Speaker of the California Assembly 
and represents the 45th Assembly District in Los Angeles. 
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Legislative Focus 



Senator Focuses on Faculty Retirees 



Senator Deborah Ortiz (D-Sacramento) 
senator. ortiz@sen. ca.gov 
http:// sen. ca.gov/ortiz/bio. htp 
District 6 offices: (916) 324-4937 (Sacramento), (916) 
961-1482 (Citrus Heights) Committees: Agriculture 
Sc Water Resources, Budget Sc Fiscal Review, Educa- 
tion, Public Employment Sc Retirement (chair). 
Subcommittees: Budget Sc Fiscal Review #3 Health 
and Human Services. Joint committee: Rules. 



by Katherine Martinez, FACCCTS Managing Editor 

S en. Deborah Ortiz is at home in the state’s capital. 

A life-long Sacramento resident, Ortiz graduated 
from McClatchy High School, U.C. Davis and 
McGeorge School of Law. She served on the Sacramento 
City Council and was elected to the Assembly in November 
1996. She began her Senate term last November. 

Education is a priority for Ortiz. As chair of the Senate 
Public Employment Sc Retirement Committee, and 
member of the Senate Education Committee, Ortiz has a 
hand in affecting community college faculty members’ 
professional lives. 

She told Executive Director Jonathan Lightman and 
Legislative Advocate David Hawkins during a June 
interview that she gained a better appreciation for commu- 
nity colleges during her Sacramento City Council term. 
Whether students are high school graduates, or in mid- 
career and seeking retraining, the colleges offer a low-cost 
alternative. 

“I think community colleges need to be everything [to 
everyone],” Ortiz said, “more so than four-year colleges, 
because of today’s society.” 

She calls community colleges the bridge to higher 
education, but said it’s also much more for people such as 
50-year-olds who want to try something different. 

“Community colleges play a very important, vital role 
for education in general,” she said, “having responded best 
to the needs of working class communities, communities of 
color. . .It’s the institution closest to the community. I 
commend it for that.” 

She noted, though, that the colleges will continue to be 
the “stepchild that’s forgotten,” despite its strengths. 

“It will likely never receive the recognition it deserves,” 
Ortiz said. 



0 




A challenge the 
community colleges 
will have to face, she 
said, is expanding 
welfare - to - work 
programs. 

“I hear good 
reviews in my 
district for Los Rio 
Community College 
District,” Ortiz said. 
“People rave about 
it.” 

“I think the jury 
is still out whether 
we’ve done well 
statewide.” 

Ortiz said the 
community colleges 
must do a better job of publicizing its accomplishments. 

“I think it’s very difficult for the average legislator to 
understand the scope of the community colleges’ role.” 

She knows the system is struggling with inadequate 
funding that has caused it to rely heavily on part-time 
faculty, a situation she said is not an incentive for employees 
to stay and grow. 

“I think students are shortchanged,” Ortiz said. How 
do you provide a full, quality educational experience to 
students, she asked, if part-timers are forced to drive from 
one community college to another to make a living? 

The goal to have full-timers teach 75 percent of 
instruction hours is an optimistic minimum, Ortiz said. 

“And generally, it’s not ideal if a significant part of your 
workforce is part-time with no benefits, no job security,” she 
said. But the Legislature is trying to help: “We are slowly 
building in the money into K-14” during annual budget 
discussions. 

Ortiz is carrying SB 833, the FACCC co-sponsored 
bill that would grandfather 1998 retirees into the recent 
State Teachers’ Retirement System improvements. She said 
she’s optimistic about it becoming law, but mentioned that 
the bill has met substantial opposition. Several teen-age 
Boys’ State members had just been in her office telling her 
that SB 833 would encourage teachers to retire earlier. But 
Ortiz believes she’s doing the right thing. 

“It’s a fair and sound, equitable solution,” Ortiz said, 
“and I hope this governor will appreciate that.” 
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McFarLAND 



Authors Debunk Proposition 209 Myths 

John F. McFarland 



I n 1916 the silent film director D.W. Griffith undertook 
a movie of polemical intent. Released with the title 
Intolerance , it was his reply to certain critics of his 
just- released fdm, Birth of a Nation. 

Though immensely successful, Birth had outraged the 
NAACP with its depiction of Reconstruction-era ex-slaves. 
They appeared as either catspaws of northern politicos or 
(more luridly) as brutish rapists. Yet worse, the film 
enshrined the Ku Klux Klan as a heroic defender of good 
government and white womanhood. 

Not surprisingly, then, when Griffith spoke of “intoler- 
ance,” he referred to efforts to boycott his film, and not to 
its racial dissing. Sadly, this would not be the last appropria- 



In the 1890s Southern states rendered blacks politically 
helpless by destroying their right to vote. The new 
pigmentocracy then shouldered the task of choosing who 
would speak for the disenfranchised. Those chosen were to 
be reverse messiahs, leaders who deflected their people from 
the promised land. Their goals were to discourage activism 
until African Americans were “ready” for social and 
political equality. 

When, seven decades later, civil rights leaders won 
back the power of the ballot, re-enfranchised blacks rejected 
the sonorities of quiescence and compliance and picked a 
very different kind of spokesperson. Those elected came 
from youthful militants committed to destroying 
“harmonious” inequality. 




tion of progressive terminology to camouflage regressive 
social policy. 

Most recently reliance on the same dark arts hurried 
Proposition 209 to passage in California. The measure 
would, one proponent rhapsodized, secure “an inclusive 
society in which people of all races, religions and sexual 
preferences have a right to have their talents considered.” 

That this admirable goal would be won by reducing 
minority presence in the workplaces and campuses of the 
state was taken as proof of its fairness. It might then, seem 
an irony, to rank it no worse, that Prop 209 was allowed on 
the ballot as “the Civil Rights Amendment.” 

For some this irony was concealed rather than sharp- 
ened by the fact that such a form of civil rights would be 
championed by an African American. Yet Ward Connerly 
should not surprise us. He is merely renewing an old power 
struggle in the black community. 
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As alarming things began to be said and to happen, 
conservative upset played to empty houses. But then came 
Clarence Thomas. From his high judicial perch he lent 
prestige to go-slowism, and to the idea that poverty, not 
race, should be the basis of “preference.” It was he who first 
unfurled the prophylactic banner of “colorblindness.” 

“Colorblind” ideas now pass as the strictest orthodoxy 
among conservatives. Last year, Tamar Jacoby 1 deplored the 
“forced interaction between people who are not social and 
economic equals,” and called for extensive acculturation 
programs to change peoples' habits, then attitudes towards 
school, work and the law.” In perhaps the most remarkable 
extended formulation of their position, Thomas Sowell 

continued on next page 



1 in his Someone Elses House: the Struggle for Integration 

33 
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proposes that, without the 
life-support systems of affirmative 
action, racism would simply die out. 2 

Where most supporters of 209 wanted “blindness” was 
in hiring. But Connerly was — by appointment of Pete 
Wilson — a University of California trustee and he 
campaigned on the enormities done to whites by the 
university’s admission policies. 

Of course, jobs and college admissions are closely 
related. Campuses no longer resemble the glam ghettos of 
yore, where late adolescents could spend out their youth in 
violent sports and languid lubriciousness. Now they serve as 
armories to provision future corporate shoguns, largely by 
conferring battlefield promotions in the form of entree into 
professional schools. 

That is why Connerly gets a hearing. 

One needs only read the suburban 
detective novels of Jon Katz 3 to appreciate 
the anxiety of parents who try to break 
their heedless 14-year-olds to the yoke of 
academic endeavor — all to snare one of 
the contested spaces in a “good college.” 

And the competition for such berths 
grows more ferocious. The largest mass of 
college-bounds the nation has ever seen, 
an estimated 4.4 million, up 200,000 from 
only a year ago, will swamp the nation’s 
campuses this fall. 

The stampede has allowed California 
State University San Diego, for instance, 
to raise its Grade Point Average bar from 
2.8 to 3.2. On the high end, University of 
Chicago accepted only one applicant in seven this year. 
Among those rejected at Tuft were one-third of those who 
combined perfect Scholastic Aptitude Test scores with 
being their class valedictorians. 

In this seller’s market the buyer cannot be a chooser. 

The New York Times reported on an 18-year old who serves 
his synagogue as a religious director, has published poetry 
and garnered both a 1450 on the SAT and a perfect 5 on the 
Advanced Placement calculus exam, yet was turned down 
by Harvard, Brown, Wesleyan and Georgetown. University 



2 in his End of Racism, which signals an unnoticed turn- 
about in conservative theory. Only a generation ago the likes 
of Bill Buckley counseled against the brashness of the civil 
rights movement by saying that “prejudices” are nearly 
ineradicable, especially by government action. Now, 
amazingly, they have vanished in a single generation. 

3 The first in this amusing series is Murder by Station Wagon. 
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of Massachusetts would admit him, 
but not to its honors program. 

For some parents and their offspring, paranoia has 
become bedrock and the Connerlys can quarry it with the 
hint that affirmative action explains admissions injustices. 
Yet, were all racial preferences on elite campuses to end, the 
net gain for whites would be about 1.5 percent, and that at a 
cost to blacks of 50 percent of the seats assigned them. Even 
then we must remember that whites who are displaced by 
racial preferences have SATs and GPAs not much above the 
blacks who were accepted. 

In fact, most “preferences” are not racial. They are 
given to veterans (in public universities), to athletes, to 
foreign students whose academic records are not easily 
calibrated to American standards, and, on the East Coast, to 
“legacies.” 

Legacies come from clans that, 
having frequented a campus for genera- 
tions, have come to think of it rather as 
a family yacht slip. They often enhance 
their scions’ merits with hefty monetary 
donations. While reliable figures on 
legacies do not exist, knowledgeable 
observers believe they vastly outnumber 
affirmative action admissions. 

Students of color receive some seats 
due to a different genetic code, one 
unsanctioned by money and privileged 
incumbencies. Preferences for them 
prevent numerical indices from working 
like tourniquets to keep them out. Of 
minorities who apply to “highly 
selective” campuses, 29 percent score in the highest SAT 
range, vs. 79 percent of whites. 

Such test scores, with GPAs, are the standards that 
high school students and parents understand, perhaps 
because quality is measured quantitatively in our sports 
culture. But universities further arithmetize the game when 
they boast of trophy students as those with the highest 
scores. What has been created is a divine right of numbers. 

Academic leaders have less faith in the idea that higher 
education should exist in exclusive service to dorky nerds 
and starchy grinds. At the beginning of this century Mrs. 
Stanford believed “her” college would be “producing leaders 
in every field of science and industry.” As our century ends 
that goal has, if anything, widened. Yale’s Richard Levin 
wants his university to “encourage others to work for the 
betterment of the human condition.” Whatever GPAs and 
SATs measure it is not such qualities. 

And educators know the excitement a varied classroom 
can generate. Which professor wants a rollbook of Jennifers 
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In fact, most 
“preferences” are 
not racial... 
“Legacies” come 
from clans that, 
having frequented a 
campus for 
generations, have 
come to think of it 
rather as a family 
yacht slip. 
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